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the SEVENTH-DAY, FIRST MONTH 8, 1898. 
in PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Taylor toaccompany Wm Dixon and John Bay- | meeting advises that a friend be appointed at 
ine Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. nard to vissitt her and bring her answer to our | each meeting of business to keep our door and 
; next meeting of this kind. y' none come in except such as are owned by 
| Subscriptions, payments and business communigations Second Month 1st, 1703.—Att Our monthly | friends or have Libertie so to doe from y‘ meet- 
298, received by meeting at our meeting place at the house of} ing. 
the Epwin P. SeLLew, PuBLISHER, Sarah Stevens at Dividing Creek y° first day of} Second Month 29th and 30th, 1719.— This 
k No. 207 Waunur Pxace, y® 2nd moneth 1703. Nile: meeting having a weaighty concern upon them 
hee Gerth trom Welnnt Surect, between Third end Foust.) —From Tred haven meeting accompt is given because of the neglect of friends of Chestor and 
a PRILADELPEIA. Things are not soe well as could be desiered but | Cecill meetings in cuming to the Quarterly 
ad- its hoped they will be better in time and the} meetings Therefore this meeting appoints George 
al. Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to account of friends that vissetted Elizabeth Berry | Bows to stur them up to their duty therein and 
and JOSEPH WALTON y‘ was is thus: viz'—she said y‘ while she kept | to advise them to be more carefull for the futer. 
for. oe to the Truth it kept her but when she forsook} Atta Monthly Meeting att our meeting house 
' Moorsstown, BuRLineton Co., N. J. it she fell. att the head of Trad haven y*® 27th & 28th of 
Fifth Month 1st.—Jane Clothier daughter of | y* III month 1719 ‘ 
jence ian Kemp brought a writing to this catia ple shea Potts certificate from Abington in 
a eta eae she — condemns y* evill nee ee ow — — y® 27th = 
nan be . : of being married by a priest to a man out of y*| y° 2nd mo. 1719 and one from the Quarterly 
a Extracts from Minutes of Third Haven profession of Truth. She is advised to goe to| meeting of ministers in Philadelphia Dated y* 
reach Monthly Meeting, Mary land. y® priest y' married here and there condemn it | 27th of y* 3d mo 1719 ware Red in this meeting 
e 85. (Continued Hem page 1.) before him publickly some as witnesses have | to satisfaction 
ye First Month 26th, 1702.—Att our monthly | promised to accompany her. —Thomas Potts hath a certificate of our unity 
— meeting at the house of Sarah Stevens at Divid- | —Also Elizabeth Sherwood is advised to goe to | with him from this meeting. 
ighth ing creek y* 26th day of y* first month 1702 the Priest by which she was married and con-| Sixth Month 27th.—Att a monthly meeting 
ife of -From Tred havan meeting accompt is given that | demn her action publickly and her writing of | att our meeting house att the head of Tradhaven 
Mar- things is not well and that There is like to be a} condemnation Read before y° priest and some | y® 27th of 6th month 1719. 
a law suit betwixt Two friends of That meeting | of his hearers if but 2 or 3 as witnesses thereunto, |—Ennion Williams certificate from Philadel- 
—— which is a grief to this meeting Therefore this} which with true repentance this meeting deems | phia Monthly Meeting dated y* 13th of y* 8th ; 
h Mo. meeting appoints Tho: Taylor of Island Creek | sufficient. month 1718 allso from Barbados Quarterly 
1 year § and Howell Powell to vissitt them as from this} Eleventh Month 26th.—Att Our Quarterly | meeting dated y* 11th of y* 4th mo 1719 allso 
@ So- meeting and lett them know y‘ this meeting ad-| meeting at our meeting house at the Head of | from Barbadas meeting of ministors and Elders 
a vises them to give up y° matter to friends that | Tred havan creek y* 26th day of y* 11th mo 1703 | dated y* 10th of y* 4th, 1719 all Red in this 
i that § 20 Law suit may gve on betwixt them and to| —Whereas there has been a dissatisfaction in | meeting. 
inder Return accompt to our next quarterly meeting. | the minds of severall friends because of George| Sixth Month 31st and Seventh Month Ist.— 
Lord.” _ Ninth Month 26th.—Att Our monthly meet- | Bow-3-s Bearing a publick Testimony in The| Att Our monthly meeting att Our Meeting 
= ing at y° house of Sarah Stevens att Dividing | Assembly of gods people and it haveing beene | house at the head of Trad haven y® 31st of y® 
J a Creek y* 26th day of y* 9th month 1702 before severall meetings by severall Refferrences | 6th month and the first of y° 7th month 1720 
onthly —The last will of Alice Kennerly read in this] is now Brought before this meeting and friends |—Samuel Dickinson being sick and weak of 
ce and meeting wherein shee willed her negro woman | haveing heard and deliberat-ly weighed and | Body sent a Paper to this meeting to acknowl- 
at she Betty and her child to Daniel Cox in considera- | considered the matter and finds it to be most | edge and condemn his giving way to wrath and 
+e tion y‘ he should pay twenty shillings annually | for y® promotion of Truth to Advise all concerned | Passion which was Red in this meeting. This 
Lee for y* full term of thirty yeares to this meeting | both him and they y‘ was dissatisfied with him | meeting Desiers he may find marcey with god 
onthe, for y* paying of travelling friends ferriage in Dor- | to forgive each other and to be passive for time | and be Preserved from futer Evell—Amen. 
“River J chester County or what other occations friends | to come that Love and unity may encrease| Twelfth Month 22nd and 23rd.— Att a 
ver be Hf may see meete w™ said negroes are delivered to| which is the hearty desire of y* sincere hearted | monthly meeting att our meeting house at the 
i: that Dan’] Cox. Therefore this meeting advises| which advise being now given severall have | head of Tradhaven this 22d & 23rd y* XII mo. 
a be Daniel Cox to be at our next monthly meeting | promised to doe accordingly. 1720 
sir Onn to answer such questions as may be asked him| Twelfth Month 24th. — Att our Monthly | —The friends that ware appointed to vysit those 
w plary concerning promises. Meeting at our meeting house at the head of] att Diffarance in Tred haven meeting Reports 
red a _ Tenth Month 30th.—Att Our monthly meet-| Tred haven creek the 24th day of the 12th] that they have visited them and finds want of 
ook ing at our meeting house at The Head of Tred | moneth 1703. unity but they are in hops itt may be accom- 
a haven creek y* 30th of y* 10th month 1702. —From Tuccaho meeting account is given that | modated This meeting Desieres the s’d friends 
re ofp | —Lhere haveing been and still is a difference be- | the Lord is large in his love to the faithfull and | and sum others who are concerned for the Pease 
he bade § tWixt Jos=ph Rogers and Wm Dixon which was| it is hoped they are in a growing state and | and well fare of the church to withdraw out of 
comet® § tobe ended by four friends but Jos=-ph Rogers | y* y* Roote of Bitterness is rooted out from | this meeting with the pties att diffarance into 
ove that refused to submitt to their judgment therefore | among them and friends lives in Love and|y* Back rume of this house and Indevor a 
~~ this meeting appoints John Pitt and Ennion | unity.—John Pitt and Benjamin Parrott. Reconsiliation and Report to this meeting. The 
ety-firet Williams to vissitt Jos-ph Rogers and advise} Sixth Month 31st, 1710.—Att Our Monthly | friends above appointed Returned and Report 
Meeting | him to abide by the four friends judgment or| meeting at our meeting house at the head of] as followeth that after sum seeking and Labor 
ly); 7 else he may expect friends will deny him and to | Tred havencreek the 31st day of the 6th month | of Love (the diffarance being only a matter of 
le oa ring his answer to our next monthly meeting. | 1710 words) The Parties takeing each other by the 
failed, Twelfth Month 24th.— Att our monthly meet- | —For as much as sundry persons Intrud= them-| hand declared thay freely forgave each other 
irage to | ='2Z at our meeting house at the head of Tred | selves into our meetings of business viz‘ some | and desiered they might forgett all past Diffar- 
nes until avan creek y® 24th of y® 12th month 1702 such as have been disowned by friends and some | ance. 
—Elizabeth Berry haveing run out from Truth | Light and Raw persons who are not fitt tocome| First Month 30th and 31st, 1726— Att a 
ns,  (@ %24gone to y* priest and is married to Jno. Sher- | into our solid meetings where y* affaires of Truth | monthly meeting att our meeting house att Chop- 





wood therefore. this meeting appoints Thomas! are discoursed of for prevention whereof this! tank this 30th and 31st of y* Ist mo 1726 
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—Neomy Atkinson complanes of her Enability 
to Pay her Brother-in-law Thos. Atkinson his 
debt by reason of Poverty tharefore this meet- 
ings advice is to the s’'d Tho’s Atkinson to use 
Brotherly kindness and Patiance towards her as 
a sistor. 

Ninth Month 26th and 27th, 1735.—Att a 
monthly meeting held at our meeting house at 
the head of Treadhaven y® 26th & 27th Days of 
y® 9th month 1735 
—This meeting being under the care of placeing 
Michol & Mary Smith orphans of John Smith 
Late of Queen Anns County deceased put 

* afores’d orphans into y* Tuission and care 
of Samuell Bartlet and the s’d Samuel Bartlet is 
to bring an account of what Intrest he Receives 
belonging to them by thare Deceased fathers 
will to our monthly meeting that our meeting 
may see how to proceed in that affair according 
to y° power given our monthly meeting by y° will 
of y° s’d John Smith. 

Eleventh Month 29th.— Jeremiah Neel for 
himself & wife gave a paper to this meeting Con- 
demning there unwatchfulness in giveing there 
consents to their Daughters being marryed con- 
trary to y® good order amongst us weh was ac- 
cepted by this meeting 
—This meeting being under a concern to Re- 
vive their Antient Testimony against Disorderly 
marriages wherein Severall f our young friends 
have gone into It is y° Judgment of this meet- 
ine that The afores’d afenders each be vissited 
in y° Love f truth in order to bring to a sence 
of there out Runnings that so they may clear 
the truth and give sattisfaction to frds for there 
afore s’d Disorders. 

Sixth Month 25th and 26th, 1736.—Att a 

monthly meeting held at our meeting house at 
y° head of Tread haven The 25th & 26th Days 
of y® 6th month 1736. 
—Our esteemed fr’d John fothergill haveing 
visited some of our weekly meetings and our 
monthly meeting in the Love of Truth and 
being amongst us att our afore s’d meeting pro- 
duced a certificate from Richmond Monthly 
Meeting held at Chawter in great Brittane the 
5th Day of the first month, 1735 as also one 
from meeting of ministers & Elders at y° Quar- 
terly meeting in Yorkshire the 24th f the first 
monti 1735 as also one from the morning meet- 
ing of ministers held in London y* 24 f the 
third month 

Seventh Mo. 28th, 1737.—Tuccahoe meeting y° 
acc' is they bave missed two meetings this month 
Through Badness of Weather and that Martha 
y° daughter of Jacob Wootters is married by a 
priest. This meeting Thinks Convenient to In- 
spect how her parents has kept their places ac- 
cording to y® good order of Truth in Discharg- 
ing themselves therein before this meeting can 
lay hold of her Disorder. To which inspection 
this meeting appoints James Willson, Jun. & 
James Berry. 

Third Month 31st, 1738.—At a monthly meet- 
ing held at Tread haven meeting y° 31" Day f 
3” month 1738. 

—The consideration of the marriage of Eliza- 
beth y° Daughter of James and Hannah Dick- 
enson being before this meeting and after have- 
ing Deleberated There on This meeting finding 
they as parents have not kept their authority 
there in But given there consent there to this 
meeting therefore being under a sence of y® Re- 
proach They by so doing have brought on the 
truth professed by us a people we doo appoint 
James Ratcliff and James Willson, Jr., to vissitt 
them and Lett them know that friends do expect 
that they clear the truth from y* afore gajd Re- 
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proach & that on their unconcernedness Therein 
that friends for the clearing the same shall Tes- 
tefie against them The women friends Joynes 
—Sarrh Ratcliff & Sarah Willson to there as- 
sistance in behalf of the women’s meeting. 

Twelfth Month 28th, 1738, and First Month 
ist, 1739. — The consideration of y* orphan 
Michol Smith being before this meeting & it 
being Judgment of y° s’d meeting according to y° 
power given by y® father of y° s’d orphan to the 
s’d meeting, that he be Removed out of the pos- 
session of Samuel Bartlet & placed in y* possession 
of John Cooper and also that John Cooper take 
into his possession the land belonging to y* said 
orphan till this meeting can provide better for 
the said orphans advantage. This meeting allso 
Impowers James Wilson Jun. & Samuel Har- 
wood to put y*s’d John Coopper into possession 
of y® said orphan and lands as Trustees to this 
meeting. 

Third Month 30th.—At a monthly meeting 
held at Tread haven meeting house y* 30th Day 
of y° 3rd month 1739 
—This meeting orders Howel Powel to Clear 
The Quit Rents of y*® Land belonging to This 
meeting house for the time past & so annuly 
for time to come & take their Receit for the 


same. 
(To be continued.) 


The Cattle Industry of the West. 


This originated in the southwestern district 
of our country, in the great plains of Texas and 
New Mexico, where the cattle roamed at will 
over hundreds of miles of territory, feeding on 
the bunch grass which grows on those arid 
plains. Once in a year, at the annual round- 
up, they were brought under the influence of 
man, and the calves branded with the mark of 
the owner. So they were practically wild ani- 
mals, caring for themselves as the deer and an- 
telope, which mingled with them. 

The cattle plains extend for a long distance 
north and south, covering a vast extent of coun- 
try east of the Rocky Mountains. It has oaly 
been of latter times that any fences have been 
introduced into that country, as before that time 
the indelible brands burned into the hide of the 
young animals were depended on to decide their 
ownership. 

The settlement of the plains of the northern 
plain of Wyoming, Montana, etc., created a de- 
mand and a market for those long-horned South- 
ern caitle, and led to the cattle trade, which 
soon established regular lines of travel, along 
which the animals were driven. 

What is called the Long Trail ran for more 
than two thousand miles. 

One of the most prized necessities of a South- 
ern ranch is water. A few scanty streams 
trickle down to the arms of the salt bays. 

One essential to the cattle business is a sup- 
ply of horses, as these are altogether necessary 
for the varied operaticns of the ranch. A cow- 
boy will not trust himself on foot with a herd 
of cattle, for though they have learned to fear 
a man on horseback, they would probably tram- 
ple under foot a dismounted man. 

The horses have the free range of the country, 
and, of course, are wild. The process of so far 
taming them as to fit them for riding is thus 
described : 

Any visitor to a cow ranch has seen the men 
at work among the horse herd, and has noticed 
how quickly a horse will stop as soon as it feels 
the rope touch it, even though it may, perhaps, 
not be caught by the noose at all. This sub- 
mission to the magic of the rope is a cardinal 
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principle in that horse's ideas of common sense, 
He bears deep within his mind the early lessons 
of his youth. The wildest broncho is very apt 
to cool down when he feels the iron grip of the 
rope. The first lesson of the rope he receives, 
as above mentioned, when a brawny cow-punch. 
er circles both his forelegs with a noose of this 
dreaded rope, throws him flat with a turn of 
the wrist, and hauls him on his side through the 
dust away from his mother’s side to the spot 
where the fiery iron is waiting. From that in. 
stant the colt hates man and all his doing. He 
hates the rope. He resolves that if ever he gets 
a fair chance he will break that rope into a 
thousand fragments. He is a couple of seasons 
older and bigger and stronger when he is at 
length driven into the round pen some fresh 
spring morning, so strong, he is sure, that he 
can rend any rope. He breaks into a run about 
the wall of the corral, but Jim, the lean and 
sinewy rider on the older cow-horse, follows, 
about his head curling always that unpleasant, 
snake-like thing the pony remembers and has 
hated from his babyhood. The rope comes at 
him with a wide, curling sweep, and, in spite of 
his tossing and plunging, settles fair about his 
neck or fore-feet. It tightens with a jerk. The 
old horse which Jim is riding stops in his stride 
and falls back, bracing his fore-legs firmly. The 
young, wild horse, which was determined to 
break the rope, finds himself up-side-down, the 
rope, perhaps, choking the life out of him. He 
has had lesson No. 2. 

Jim, the cow-puncher and horse-breaker, calm- 
ly waits till the young horse’s eyes nearly start 
out of his head, and then signs to his assistants, 
who loosen the rope just in time to save the 
pony’s life. The latter is furious at the indig- 
nity he has suffered, and, as soon as he can 
breathe, begins to plunge and kick and rear, 
throwing himself quite over in his struggles 
to get free. Yet quietly he is pulled up, pulled 
down, pulled along, until he is ready for an- 
other lesson. 

Upon the head of the horse now ready for 
breaking there is slipped a curious bitless bri- 
dle, or halter, of strands of rope, very strong, 
and capable of being so arranged that too much 
pulling on it will close it fast upon a pony’s 
nose, and make the act of breathing difficult. 
This halter is called a “ hackamore,” and of 
course it was the invention of the Spaniard. 
The pony, when put on the hackamore, is staked 
out on the open ground on a long “ stake-rope.” 
He is left alone for awhile here, and soon learns 
his next lesson. Resolved again, in his heart, to 
break this hated rope, he runs full speed to the 
end of it, and there comes to a halt, with his 
heels high in the air and his neck perhaps 
doubled under him. If his neck happens to be 
broken it makes no difference, for there are other 
ponies just as good, plenty of them. If his neck 
is not broken, he gets up and does it over agail, 
and perhaps again. Then he shakes his head, 
and thinks.it over. His next act will be to get 
himself tied up thoroughly in the coils of the 
rope, tripping himself, throwing himself, 
burning his heels terribly on the harsh fibre of 
the rope. In this he is allowed to follow bis 
own will, because he is not intended to be used 
on Broadway, and a little skin, missing here 
or there, constitutes no drawback for the pur 
poses of the range. The pony cuts and bruises 
himself, and falls down, but it does no good, ex 
cept that ever there grows in his mind a vas 
and vaster respect for this relentless thing, this 
rope which has him fast. 

Ard then Jim comes along, afier a while, with 
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a rope or blanket or something of the sort, and 
begins to whip it over the back of the pony, driv- 
ing the latte? half crazy with fright, for never 
has he had such a thing near him before. The 

ny cringes and plunges, but Jim lays a hard 
hand upon the hackamore, and draws him into 
submission, and into a personal contact resented 
with all the soul of the fiery little creature thus 
robbed of his loved liberty. A second man comes 
up on the other side of the pony and lays hands 
upon him. In a twinkling, a red kerchief is 
slipped across his face and tied fast to the side 
strands of the hackamore. 

Smitten with blindness, the pony cowers, and 
js motionless and dumb. The end of the world 
for him has come, for never, in all his wil life, 
did he, ere this, fail to see the light of day or the 
half-light of night, which served him full as 
well. Surely, thinks the pony, all now is over, 
and the end has come. He shrinks, and does 
not resist the hand laid upon his muzzle, the 
other hand laid upon his ear, the twist given to 
his head, the whipping of the blanket over and 
on his back, touching him where never any ob- 


and stands so, trembling with anger and shame, 
and Jim quietly pokes another stick under, and 
gets hold of another girth, the hind cinch 
(“flank-girth” it is called in the South) and 
soon the pony feels upon his stomach the grip 
of this hairy, hateful thing, which all his life 
he never ceases to resent, because it cuts off his 
lung room, and makes him feel uncomfortable 
with its sinking into the soft part of a pony’s 
anatomy, which ought to be respected even by 
a cow-puncher, but isn’t. The pony rebels again, 
and viciously, at this flank-girth, but it does no 
good. The great saddle stays with him. 

And now Jim, with his eyes gleaming a little 
and his jaws set hard together, slips up to the side 
of the panting pony, who stands with his head 
down, his legs apart, his eyes bloodshot, flinging 
his head from side to side now and again, in a wild 
effort to break away and win back that freedom 
for which his heart is sobbing. Jim puts a cau- 
tious foot against the stirrup. The pony whirls 
away, and glares at him. He realizes now what 
is the purpose of these enemies. Jim speaks in 
low and sevothing tones to him. Again and 
again Jim seeks a place with his left foot. He 
has now gathered up into a coil the long stake- 
rope, and this he holds in his left hand, or ties 
with a half-turn at the saddle-horn. He knows 
there may be a severance of the personal rela- 
tions of himself and the pony, and, if so, the 
rope will be needed to re-establish them. At 
last Jim makes a swift run, a bound and a 
spring, allin one. Before the pony knows how 
it has happened, he feels upon his back a hor- 
rible, crushing weight. He feels his side half- 
crushed in by the grip of a long pair of human 
legs. He feels his head “ turned loose.” He hears 
along, keen yell from a dozen throats about him, 
answered by a similar shrill yell, not of fear, 
but of confidence, above him, from this creature 
which is crushing down his back, breaking in 
his sides. All the hate, the terror, the rage, the 
fear, the viciousuess, the courage of this un- 
daunted wild beast now becomes blended into 
x mad, unreasoning rage. He has fought the 
wolves, this pony, and is afraid of nothing. He 
will unseat this demon above him, he will kill 
him as he did the wolves, he will trample him 
into the dirt of the plains. Down goes the 
pony’s head, and into the air he goes in a wild, 
serio-comic series of spectacular, stiff-legged an- 
tics. His nose between his knees, he bounds 
from the ground with all four feet, and comes 
down again with all legs set and braced, only 
to go into the air again and again. He “ pitches 
a-plungin’””—that is, jumping forward as he 
bucks, perhaps going six hundred yards before 
he stops for lack of wind. Or he may stand his 
ground and pitch. He may go up and down, 
fore and aft, in turn, or he may pitch, first on 
one side and then the other, letting his shoulders 
alternately jerk up and droop down almost to 
the ground—a very nasty sort of thing to sit 
through. He may spring clear up into the air, 
and come down headed in the direction oppo- 
site to that he originally occupied, or he may 
“ pitch fence-cornered,” or in a zigzag line as 
he goes on, bounding like a great ball from cor- 
ner to corner of his rail-fence course of flight. 
The face of Jim may grow a little pale, his hand 
that pulls upon the hackamore may tremble a 
bit, and the arm that lashes the pony with the 
quirt may be a little weary, but still his legs 
hold their place, and his body, apparently loose 
and swaying easily from the waist up, keeps up- 
right above the saddle. Jim knows this must 
be ridden out. 


A Fright and a Rescue. 


In the Bombay Guardian for Ninth Month 
llth, 1897, Helen S. Dyer gives the following 
account, the substance of which has been printed 
before, but which is now authenticated by the 
publication of names and particulars : 

About the year 1800 Sarah Purday, of Folke- 
stone, was engaged in the management of a 
library and reading-room in the little village of 
Sandgate, which her father had recently opened 
for the benefit of the officers of Sir John Moore’s 
camp, stationed in tents at Shorncliff on the 
hill above. Sandgate itself did not boast half 
a dozen houses. Sarah Purday did not live at 
Sandgate, but went back and forth morning 
and evening to her father’s home at Folkestone, 
two miles away. 

One evening it was getting late when she 
started, and for some reason her usual escort 
had failed her, so she was alone on the road. 
Just at the top of the hill she either met or 
passed a gang of Irish laborers who were em:- 
ployed on fortification operations against the ex- 
pected attacks of Napoleon Bonaparte in the 
vicinity. From some remarks Sarah Purday 
overheard, she became possessed of the idea that 
these men meant mischief to her. Acting on 
the impulse of the moment, she turned and fled 
back down the hill towards the village she had 
left. Out of breath and agitated, she could only 
think of one house to go to, the seaside home of 
a family of distinction whose housekeeper was her 
friend, the family being at the time in London. 

It was a long, low, rambling house, built close 
to the sea at the fur end of the village, long 
since pulled down, but when the writer was a 
child it was known as the Marine Hotel. The 
coast-guard station now occupies the spot. 

Poor Sarah wended her way to this house 
and rang the bell; she rang it again and again, 
and was just about to go away in despair to find 
some other shelter, when she heard sounds with- 
in and her friend appeared. Sarah Purday 
found her hostess somewhat distraught and pe- 
culiar in her manner, and noticed that ever 
door they went through had to be ial 
but she stayed the night and went to her busi- 
ness as usual in the morning. Many years later, 
when Sandgate had increased in size and popu- 
larity as a watering-place, and the camp ground 
was only a military memory, the owners of the 
house where Sarah Purday’s friend lived decided 
to sell it and move away. 

One day the good woman called to say fare- 
well, and under a pledge of secrecy during her 
own life-time, she told Sarah Purday that her 
vpportune arrival on that night, which they both 
so well remembered, had saved her from the 
sin of suicide. When she heard Sarah Purday’s 
knock at the front door, she had just locked up 
the whole house carefully, and was about to 
leave it on the other side to drown herself in 
the sea. She was a Christian woman, but the 
great enemy of souls had so worked upon her 
mind as to induce despair, and she had decided 
to take her own life. She had always from 
that time cherished feelings of very tender re- 
gard for the one whom the Lord used to save 
her life, and she now entrusted her with the 
story. 

The promise was faithfully kept until the 
subject of it died, when it was told as one more 
incident of the watchful care of our heavenly 
Father, who can use the most untoward circum- 
stances to deliver his own children in times of 
difficulty and danger. 

My father, who knew Sarah Purday well, 


But, with a jerk, he may, perhaps, throw off 
the blinder of the handkerchief and begin in- 
ainctively the wild, stiff-legged bucking of his 
breed. “ He’s shore bronch,” says Jim. ** You'll 
have to hold his head closter.” ‘Then the hacka- 
more tightens again, and the hands lay hold of 
the ears and the trembling muzzle again—and 
then, beforethe frightened and frenzied pony 
has had time to dread or suspect anything fur- 
ther, there comes a rattle and a creak, and there 
falls, with an awful thud and crash, upon his 
back a vast thing, the like of which he had never 
dreamed for himself, though he has seen it upon 
the tamed slaves which aided in his own undo- 
ing. The saddle has been thrown upon him. 
Unless closely blindtolded, he promptly bucks 
it off again, wildly kicking, into the bargain, 
his head tossed high with terror and hatred, his 
legs straining back from the iron hands that 
hold him. 

But the iron hands do not relax. They hold 
like the hands of fate. The saddle is bucked off 
time and again, a dozen times, but it comes 
back again with the thud and crash, and some- 
way it does not actually kill, after all. The 
pony stops to think about it. Jim, who has been 
waiting for this moment of thought, cautiously 
reaches under the pony, with a long, crooked 
stick, to the girth that hangs on the farther side. 
Slowly, quietly, he pulls this girth to him, talking 
to the pony the while. Slowly, quietly, he puts 
the voll of the girth through the iron ring or 
buckle. Then, quietly, slowly, Jim gets out to 
the end of the “ cinch” as far as he can, because 
he knows what is going to happen. Commonly, 
the girth of the breaking saddle has a big buckle 
with a tongue, which will quickly engage in the 
holes punched through the girth. Taking the 
cinch-strap firmly in his hands, Jim gives a sud- 
den jerk backward and upward, and the pony 
feelsan awful grip of something tightened about 
his body, where never such a thing had been 
before, At once, wild and demon-like in his 
Tage and terror at such indignities, he falls 
wildly to bucking again. But now Jim is close 
up at his side, pulling the harder at the cinch, 
Which does not slip, but holds its own. The men 
atthe pony’s head swing down and twist his 
head askew. The hackamore tightens, the saddle 
holds. Tighter and tighter the girth goes, and 
at length the trembling beast feels he must en- 
dure this also. Panting and red-eyed, courage- 


ous and full of fight still, he braces his feet apart, (To be continued.) 
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and who succeeded her in the library business 
at Sandgate, often told me the story in my child- 
hood while going to and fro to chapel from 
Sandgate to Folkestone, even to pointing out 
the spot on the road where Sarah Purday was 
frightened by the rude men, and afterwards gave 
me the book in which the story was published 
originally, by the Religious Tract Society. Sa- 
rah Purday died about 1866; I remember her 
well, and shall remember her story I expect as 
long as I have a memory. 


iiadeniitiainntiapmatsatneen 
“Give Up Tobacco.” 
“Trifle not with the commands of Christ.” 

The late James McLaughlin, before he be- 
came “a changed man,” was subject to several 
debasing habits. Among these was smoking. 
His evil habits, except this, were mostly left off 
before he was called to be a minister. 

One day, as he was walking from his house to 
his shop, he was suddenly stopped and heard a 
voice distinctly say, “Thou must give up the 
use of tobacco.” Although he believed it was 
a Divine command, he was such a slave to the 
habit he did not think he would be able to obey. 

Again the command came: “ Thou must give 
up the use of tobacco now,” that his example 
was counteracting what he did by preaching. 
The Power so came over him that he shook like 
an aspen leaf, but still he hesitated to obey. 

Then the voice came a third time as distinct 
as any outward voice: “ Thou must give up the 
use of tobacco, or else never gain admittance to 
the kingdom of Heaven.” He threw his pipe 
over the fence and prayed to God for deliver- 
ance from the chains of his appetite, and never 
used tobacco again. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 

“You Can't Ger THrouGH THE GaTE.”— 
The following anecdote, which was an incident 
from his own experience while on a religious 
visit, was often related by a godly minister of 
the Society of Friends. Calling a few friends 
and neighbors around him, the day before his 
death, the old Friend again repeated the cir- 
cumstance, and gave a last admonition. 

In a certain railroad centre, where he and 
his travelling companion found themselves, there 
was a railing separating the waiting rooms from 
the tracks. An official at the gate examined all 
tickets to see that passengers took their proper 
trains. Where this minister lived, the passenger 
trains were all accommodation trains, and if one 
failed to procure a ticket he could pay his fare 
to the conductor. 

Thinking it would be less trouble, as they 
had but a short distance to go, the minister 


Selected for “ THE FRIEND.” 
THE BLIND BOY. 


It was a blessed summer's day, 
The flowers bloomed, the air was mild, 
The little birds poured forth their lay, 
And every thing in nature smiled. 


In pleasant thought I wandered on, 
Beneath the deep wood’s ample shade, 
Till suddenly, I came upon 
Two children, who had hither strayed, 


Just at an aged birch tree’s foot, 
A little boy and girl reclined ; 

His hand in hers she kindly put, 
And then I saw the boy was blind. 


The children knew not I was near— 
A tree concealed them from my view, 
But all they said, I well could hear, 
And I could see all they might do. 


“ Dear Mary,” said the poor blind boy, 
That little bird sings very long— 
Say, do you see him in his joy? 
And is he pretty as his song ?” 


“Yes, Edward, yes,” replied the maid, 
I see the bird on yonder tree,” 
The poor boy sighed and gently said, 
“Sister, I wish that I could see. 


“ The flowers, you say, are very fair, 
And bright green leaves are on the trees, 
And pretty birds are singing there— 
How beautiful, for one who sees, 


“ Yet I, the fragrant flowers can smell, 
And I can feel the green leaves’ shade, 
And I can hear the notes that swell 
From those dear birds that God bas made. 


“ So, sister, God to me is kind, 
Tho’ sight, alas, he has not given, 
But tell me, are there any blind 
Among the children up in heaven ?” 


“ No, dearest Edward, there, all see— 
But why ask me a thing so odd ?” 
“Oh, Mary, He’s so good to me, 
I tho’t I’d like to look at God.” 


F’er long disease his hand had laid 
On that dear boy, so meek and mild; 
His widowed mother wept and prayed 
That God would spare her sightless child. 


He felt her warm cheek on his face, 
And said, “ Oh, never weep for me, 
I’m going to a bright, bright place, 
Where Mary says, I you shall see. 
“ And you'll come there, dear Mary, too; 
But mother, when you get up there, 
Tell Edward, mother, that ’tis you, 
You know I never saw you here. 


He spake no more, but sweetly smiled 
Until the final blow was given, 

And God took up that poor, blind child 
And opened first his eyes in heaven. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 


Princeton, Aberdeen and the Barclays.* 


asked the agent if they could not pay on the] At the Princeton University sesqui-centennial 


train. The agent answered, “ You can’t get 
through the gate, unless you have tickets.” 

The old minister said, “I made haste to buy 
two tickets. The gate was opened; we found 
our train. We arrived safely at our destination 
and all was well.” Then added, “ It took im- 
mediate hold upon my mind that we must have 
the passport or we cannot pass through the gate.” 


L. M. H. 


PENNSVILLE, Ohio, Eleventh Month 29th, 1897. 


Mason LuGarp, the well-known authority on 
Africa, has come to the cordial support of the 
cause of temperance, declaring that the liquor 
traffic is an unmitigated curse, and calling upon 
the Governments of England, Germany and 
France to come to some arrangements which 
will at least in time effectually prohibit the im- 


portation of liquors. This is especially timely 
in view of the fact that next year the scale of 
liquor duties will have to be revised.—Selected. 


celebration last year, President Patton said: 
“T trust that Princeton, as she enters upon a 
new era in her history, will do her part toward 
the promotion of public sentiment that will 
make it impossible for the clash of arms ever to 
be heard again between the two great nations 
of the English speaking world. I hope that she 
will do something to stimulate the development 
of the international conscience, to widen the 
range of international Jaw and to hasten the 
day when international disputes shall be settled 
by arbitration.” 

Upon the recurrence of the memorial com- 
memoration at the same institution the present 
year, ex-President Cleveland, and Lord Aber- 
deen, Governor-General of Canada, being pres- 
ent, the above peaceful sentiment was feelingly 
emphasized, the hope being expressed for our 


*The larger part of this article appeared in the 
Local News, of West Chester, Pa. 


| people that they might take “the leadership 


among the nations of the earth in the high mig. 
sion of driving out the cruel brutalities of war 
by the advent of the pacific methods of interng. 
tional arbitration.” “From Witherspoon to 
McCosh,” remarked President Patton, in an al. 
lusion to Lord Aberdeen, “the institution had 
been in the closest possible relations with Seot- 
land, of which country the Earl is such a dig. 
tinguished son.” This statement of fact, in view 
of the occasion which called it forth, is histori- 
cally suggestive. In the explanatory note to 
his stirring poem, “ Barclay of Ury,” Whittier 
says: 

“ Among the earliest converts to the doctrines 
of Friends in Scotland was Barclay of Ury, an 
old and distinguished soldier, who had fought 
under Gustavus Adolphus, in Germany. Asa 
Quaker he became the object of persecution and 
abuse at the hands of the magistrates and the 
populace. None bore the indignities of the mob 
with greater patience and nobleness of soul than 
this once proud gentleman and soldier. One of 
his friends, on an occasion of uncommon rude 
ness, lamented that he should be treated so 
harshly in his old age, who had been so honored 
before. ‘I find more satisfaction,’ said Barclay, 
‘as well as honor, in being thus insulted for my 
religious principles, than when, a few years ago, 
it was usual for the magistrates, as I passed the 
city of Aberdeen, to meet me on the road and 
conduct me to public entertainment in their 
hall and then escort me out again, to gain my 
favor.’” The poem of Whittier begins: 

“ Up the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green, 
Rode the Laird of Ury ; 
Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 
Pressed the mob in fury.” 

As “with calm and stately mien, up the 
streets of Aberdeen,” Barclay slowly rode, un- 
daunted and unanswering, “ came a troop with 
broadswords swinging, bits and bridles sharply 
ringing,” who, with taunts and jeers, threatened 
to ride him down. One who had been a com- 
rade with him on the bloody field of Lutzen, 
strongly moved at the indignity, draws his 
sword, and facing the rude and mocking troop 
ers, cries: 

“Speak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly’s line, 
And his Walloon lancers, 
Smiting through their midst we’ll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 
To these boyish prancers !” 

But Barclay, bidding his hot-tempered friend 
and champion to marvel not that as a servant 
of his gracious Lord he answers not “ wron 
with wrong (nor) scoffing with the scoffer, 
continues : 

“ Happier I, with loss of all, 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 
With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were seen 
Riding out from Aberdeen, 
With bared heads to meet me.” 

The reward of patient suffering, the moral of 
the whole matter, is beautifully rendered in the 
lines near the finish : 

“ Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 
O’er the rabble’s laughter; 
And when Hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 
Of the good hereafter. 
“ Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow ; 
After bands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow.” 
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It was Robert Barclay, the son of the fore- 
going “ Laird of Ury,” who wrote the notable 
treatise “An Apology for the true Christian 
Divinity, as the same is held forth and preached 
by the people called in scorn Quakers,” a work 
which has been translated into several languages 
and which has been deemed by spiritually- 
minded Christians of many religious denomina- 
tions as a most lucid and logical exposition of 
the principles of the Christian religion in their 

urity. 

Upon the death of Philip Carteret, first Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, in 1682, East Jersey being 
offered for sale became the property of an asso- 
ciated company of twelve Friends, among whom 
were William Penn and Robert Barclay, the 
Apologist. Barclay was appointed Governor, 
but did not reside in the province, sending over 
a deputy. The attempt of the royal house of 


published articles and by letters to statesmen, 
to prevail on the English government to change 
its harshly unwise measures toward the colonies, 
David Barclay and Dr. Fothergill, among the 
Friends, earnestly united with him in elaborat- 
ing and in submitting a careful statement of a 
plan of reconciliation. 

We may, therefore, welcome, as of happy au- 
gury, the Princeton University incident of the 
President of that Presbyterian institution of 
learning, an ex-President of the United States 
and the Governor-General of Canada, uniting 
in an earnest plea for the prevalence of peace- 
ful methods for settling the differences that 
should arise between their respective countries. 
Barclay at Aberdeen was aye braver than on 
the hard-fought field of Lutzen. He had well 
learnt the life lesson that “ He that ruleth his 
spirit [is greater] than he that taketh a city.” 


Searches Among Old Papers.—No. 16. 


Extract OF A LETTER FROM THOMAS WILKIN- 
son, DateED YANWATH, TWENTY-FIFTH OF 
Fourta Monrna, 1795, Concernrnc JoHN 
PEMBERTON, OF PHILADELPHIA, WITH WHOM 
He TRAVELLED As A COMPANION IN SoME 
OF HIS RELIGIous ENGAGEMENTs. 







It is now about seven years since I took my 
last leave of thy dear brother, yet his memory is 
as fresh to my mind as it is dear to my remem- 
brance, and the account of his death seems as 
much to have awakened my tenderness, as if I 
had beheld his last struggles or seen him laid 
in the silent grave. 

Though it may be sorrowful to affection to 
trace those virtues that can be seen no more but 
in remembrance, still there is a secret satisfac- 
tion in recollecting and relating the piety and 


Stuart to establish the Episcopal religion in 
Scotland had resulted in a severe persecution 
of the Presbyterians there, and they were now 
eager to find a safe asylum from their torment- 
ors. The Quaker proprietaries of the province, 
harboring no resentment against the Calvinists 
who so often had haled their brethren to the 
stocks and the tolbooth, associated with them- 
selves in the affairs of East Jersey twelve others, 
mostly Scotch Presbyterians, whereby a way of 
escape and of perfect freedom of conscience was 
offered to these oppressed, who, in large num- 
bers, embraced the favoring opportunity. One 
of the Scotch proprietors was the Earl of Perth, 
for whom was named Perth-Amboy, at the head 
of Raritan Bay, and another was Lord Neil 
Campbell, who sent over a large colony and for 
a short time was Governor, having succeeded 
Barclay.* 

Well, one of the sons of Robert Barclay, bear- 
ing the name of his intrepid ancestor, David 
Barclay, of Ury, becoming a successful and 
honored merchant of London, is said to have 
entertained three successive monarchs, George 
I, George II., and George III., when they vis- 
ited the city. And when Benjamin Franklin, 
as the accredited agent of Pennsylvania, and 
others of the colonies, was in London previous 
to the War of the Revolution, being assiduous 
in his endeavors, by private conversations, by 

* The historical fact is now pretty generally appre- 
hended that it was the Puritans of the Massachusetts 
Bay settlements, and not the Brownists or Independ- 
ents of the Plymouth colony, who, on this side the water, 
treated the Friends with such exceeding harshness, 
even going to the extent of hanging four of their num- 
ber—righteous, God-fearing people—on Boston com- 
mon. “ On behalf of the Quakers,” said Pastor David 
Gregg, of Brooklyn, in a recent notable discourse on 
The Quakers as Makers of America, “1 instance the let- 
ters which they wrote in their prisons, and the words 
which they spoke on the gallows, and the prayers 
which they offered for forgiveness of their murderers. 
I put these in the deadly parallel column with the 
Puritans’ cruel laws and branding irons and knotted 
whips and public gallows, and then leave the decision 
of the case to posterity. In former years I of- 
fered my service to the Puritans, and made a special 
plea in their defense, but I now beg leave to withdraw 
from the case. We call guns, swords, powder, 
forts, iron-clads and armies national powers; the 
Quakers have taught us that there are powers beyond 
these. The powers beyond there are right thoughts, 
high ideals, holy visions, righteous principles, burning 
aspirations, These make astrong manhood and wom- 
anhood ; make a strong, pure state.” To this, I be- 


lieve, it will not be out of place to add the following | 
terse estimate by an eminent English Congregational | 


minister and author, James Baldwin Brown, who, 
Writing in the Contemporary Review, some years ago, 
said: “ About the Quakers, let me say, in a word, that 
I believe their goodly endurance of wrong has done 
more than the talking of all the other Christian sects 
put together to win and consolidate our liberties.” 





Jostan W. LEEbs. 
Rocouncey, Eleventh Month 17th, 1897. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Portions of our religious Society have adopted 
from other denominations certain observances, 
which, if founded in Truth, should have been 
thus true in any and all the past stages of our 


Society’s history. If sound Quakerism now, they 


should have been sound Qhakerism in the time 
of George Fox. That is, other religious denomi- 
nations were the true Friends, in point of prin- 
ciple, and not the people of Fox, Penn and 
Barclay. 

In these borrowed practices much of the pro- 
fessing Society of Friends confesses that it has, 
until some thirty years past, been a mistaken 
Society, and that Quakerism was and is a mis- 
take. And some individuals have reached the 
honesty of acknowledging their personal disunity 
with our primitive principles; that, indeed, 
their Society name misrepresents their inward 
belief. A further honesty would undoubtedly 
appear in adopting a name that would not belie 
such belief. 

We are convinced that if the modes into 
which the Truth led our religious Society and 
shaped its testimonies for nearly two centuries, 
had been lived up to—in other words, if the 
Spirit of Truth had been livingly heeded in all 
the modes of its own shaping, there would seem 
to be no need now of borrowing modes based 
on principles from which the Society was called 
out. 

Friends’ principles, as Fox, Burrough and 
other sons of the morning held to aud worked 
under them, would be as effective now. A full 
and consistent trial of them has not been made, 
in our later times. We confess that many who 
profess to stand for the old ways have come 
short of fulfilling them in the Spirit to the ut- 
termost: while others, welcoming innovations, 
have judged this shortcoming of outwardly con- 
sistent members to be a failure of the principles 
themselves, rather than the failure of the pro- 
fessors of them. 

The signs of the times have also caused these 
well-concerned Friends to indulge a fear of en- 
tering upon concerns and movements right in 
themselves and perhaps livingly called for. This 
fear has arisen in Friends because they have 
witnessed what havoc is made of good causes 
by those who have conducted them on other priu- 
ciples than the true ground of Christian service. 

The day loudly calls for a return to the single- 
eyed faith and faithfulness of our early fathers, 


j and a heeding of the language, not “ what shall 
| this man do, who makes the mistakes of man’s 
‘ activity ?” but “ Follow thou me.” 





virtue of those to whom we have been united in 


a disinterested friendship; and as in travelling, 


the disposition and character are unfolded ; and 
being in difficulties together, endears us to one 
another, these may account for my knowledge 
of, and affection for my deceased friend. It is 
not my intention to give a testimony to his re- 
ligious services and worth, that is left to those of 
more experience, a small tribute of affection 
and friendship which has not been interrupted 
by our separation, is all I aim at. 

When we first set out together in 1787 we 
were little known to one another, and our dif- 
erence in years was very considerable, yet treat- 
ing me with the tenderness of a father and the 
confidence of a friend, I soon felt united to him 
in his engagement and beheld his proceedings 
with inward approbation. 

His deportment among men, for his station 
and years, was a model to be imitated. In his 
disposition he was modest; yet when his duty, 
as it frequently did, led him among the great 
and distinguished, his manners were plain, solid 
and dignified. To the different ranks of sober 
people he was open and communicative, be- 
cause he thought thereby, he might be more 
useful. To the poor he addressed himself with 
great tenderness and condescension, often sig- 
nifying to them that he himself was not above 
the sufferings incident to human beings, and 
they were equally under the notice of Divine 
Goodness with himself; and he seldom left them 
without their partaking of his benevolence— 
even in the public prisons, these last receptacles 
of human wretchedness, the sweet influence of 
his Christian charity was diffused, not only in 
his generous donations, to alleviate the misery 
of hunger and want, but in expressions of kind 
concern for that part that never dies; so that 
the dark and sullen countenance: of robbers 
would soften into a sense of gratitude, and the 
tongues that lately blasphemed their Maker, 
would now pray earnestly to Him for the pres- 
ervation of their benefactor. 

In what concerned the order and economy of 
our Society, he was clear in his conceptions and 
ready in expression; yet to the judgment of 
others in what related to himself he paid the 
greatest deference; and if he ever at any time 
perceived a hesitation in others to strengthen 
his own sense of duty, he felt all the humbling 
oppression of a diffident mind. Amidst his 
trials and even he (who seemed encompassed 
with innocence and goodness), had his trials, he 
was generally preserved in the patience, if in- 
deed it was at any time suspended, it was, when 
he thought he fell short of his religious duties, 
often saying, “Ah, I am a poor and unprofitable 
servant; yet many can bear testimony that 


health, bodily strength, and the comforts of life, 
were sacrificed to the service of his Great Master. 

In his solid and acceptable ministry, he had 
often to recommend a purity of heart and life, 
an humble walking before God, and a daily de- 
pendence on Him: indeed, though in all his 
conduct he was concerned to act agreeable to 
the principles, and in the true simplicity of our 
Society, and that care was earnestly extended 
to all professing with us wherever he came, yet 
in his public labors among others, he was more 
engaged to impress a reverence for the Almighty 
on the minds of the people, and to promote the 
cause of universal righteousness, than to estab- 
lish points of opinion, or fix particular modes of 
religious conduct. It might be said that his 
good will was universal. And though it is not 
always found that great piety is jvined with 
true benevolence, those minds that seem much 
devoted to the Almighty, being but too often 
ungracious to their fellow-creatures, while those 
who act with candor and benevolence to all 
around them have not often enough a strong 
sense of religion, and are sometimes wanting in 
their duty towards God ; but these two essentials 
were in him united, which alone constitutes true 
Christianity. 

I am inclined to believe that his natural turn 
of mind was open and unsuspecting, with a dis- 
position to innocent cheerfulness, but of all men 
I ever knew the greatest change of countenance 
was exhibited from his different situations of 
mind; when his spirit was deeply exercised, 
there was on his countenance an almost awful 
solemnity, but when he relaxed among his 
Friends, the must unreserved and sincere cheer- 
fulness I ever saw. 

He was a shining example of punctuality, 
disinterestedness and integrity. In fine, per- 
haps to none in the present generation could 
the character of Holy Writ given to Nathaniel 
be more properly applied,“ Behold, an Israelite 
indeed, in whom there is no guile.” 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF ISRAEL PEMBER- 
TON TO JOHN CHURCHMAN, DatTep TENTH 
Monts 25th, 1757. 

Our dear friend Thomas Gawthorp embarked 
on Sixth-day afternoon. He was cheerful and 
easy, when he left us, though the news we had 
just received of Captain Lyon’s ship (in which 
our friend Mordecai Yarnall was passenger), 
having been tuken by the French would have 
been discouraging to a mind less settled than his 
seems to be. For some days before he left us 
he was much favored in private opportunities 
with Friends in sickness and affliction, and in 
public had very acceptable service. His last 
communication of Fifth-day was very singular, 
seasonable and full of memorable instruction, 
especially to his brethren in the ministry. 

I suppose it will be remembered, but I fear 
not at the right time, nor with so much sweet- 
ness, humility and love as it was delivered. 
The subject was new, and his manner of ex- 
pression better understood by sailors than lands- 
men. He said a ship to keep her ground must 
be anchored during the ebb tide. The wind 
might be fair, but unless there was sufficient to 
enable them to stem the tide, and the Pilot gave 
direction, the anchor must not be weighed, nor 
any attempt made to go forward. 

The cable he said was the “ love of God.” Over 
and over he called to “freshen the cable ”—a 
term in use among sailors, fur placing old sails 
round the cable at the hawser holes to prevent 
its chafing — it being of great consequence to 
prevent the rubbing or cutting of the smallest 
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strand. He said if we had nothing else, it were 
better to strip off our old jackets and trousers 
and spare them to freshen the cable than it 
should be chafed in the least. “ Freshen the 
cable, friends! I can tell you, if you should 
sit in silence three months together, it were bet- 
ter than to lose the sense of the love of God, 
freely and singly flowing in your hearts. I have 
been thus tried and know what I say.” 


Mary Kite. 
(Continued from page 188.) 

[The following letter to her nephew, Joseph 
Walton, was written about two years after the 
death of Benjamin Kite, and whilst his widow 
was still in a precarious state of health :] 


PHILADELPHIA, Seventh Month 12th, 1840. 

My Very Dear Nephew :—Since the receipt 
of thy letter by cousin Henry, I have been 
much oceupied. I needed not thy kind remem- 
brancer to stir me up to more affection for thee, 
or to more visible marks of my continued desires 
for thy best welfare. No, though I have given 
but few tokens of late, yet thou art often present 
with me, as upon my heart. Thy dear grand- 
mother claims a good deal of my time and at- 
tention. She continues weak, and is affected at 
times with difficulty of breathing, which is much 
increased in the city.” Whilstat Henry Warring- 
ton’s, she was almost exempted from those symp- 
toms. We hope shortly to let her again breathe 
the pure air of the country. Thou knows some- 
thing of those dear cousins of Westfield, but no 
one that has not lived for a time with them, can 
form a correct estimate of their worth. I thought, 
while mingling with them, what a family of love. 
No jarring sound, from the head to the lowest 
member, an harmonious whole. True religion 
leads to kindness and urbanity of manners. We 
have many precepts from Holy Writ to this ef- 
fect, and I assuredly believe that every true 
Christian is especially careful not to hurt or 
wound unnecessarily the least member of the 
family. 

Much allowance is to be made for tempers 
naturally hasty. But if all in early life were 
to submit to the regulating, purifying, crucify- 
ing influence of the blessed Truth (before evil 
propensities had become deeply rooted), how dif- 
ferent a scene would now be presented from what 
is often witnessed. Enter a family, even a pro- 
fessor of the meek and lowly Jesus. The heads, 
for want of submitting their wills, in the morn- 
ing of their day, to the restricting power of 
Truth, have become strong in their own wills, 
and give forth their commands to their house- 
hold in the spirit of authority, untempered with 
love. Alas, the leprosy descends from _par- 
ents to children, unless the Saviour is pleased to 
lay his restraining, purifying hand upon them, 
and wash them in the waters of regeneration. 
The pool of Bethesda is open for all, but we are 
not all willing to be washed therein. It is an 
alarming consideration that some who have been 
dipped and washed by the Saviour himself, have 
afterwards had their garments spotted and de- 
filed for want of attending to his injunction, 
“ Watch and pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion:” Ah, this is the great business of our day, 
to be found usefully occupying our time and 
talents, we are graciously supplied from day to 
day (if we ask) with help trom the bountiful 
Giver, to accomplish our day’s work in the day- 
time. He is not a hard Master, that my soul 
can testify, but is ever ready and willing to 
strengthen our feeble hands, as our dependence 
is alone on Him. Many bright examples, my 
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the blessed effects of submission, in early life, to 
the influence of Divine grace, which has regy. 
lated the tempers, strengthened the soul to pregs 
through every difficulty, and enabled to triumph 
over death, hell and the grave, and finally gained 
them an admittance into that “ city whose walls 
are salvation, and whose gates are praise.” (Of 
this precious number, thy venerable grandfather 
is now, we most firmly believe, a partaker, 
Other members of our favored family are yet 
clothed with mortality, as Uncle John and dear 
grandmother (would that I could say so of us 
all), who, we believe, are ready and waiting for 
their Lord’s coming. 

Thy dear grandfather is often present with 
me, both sleeping and awake. He came to me, 
in my night vision, some time ago, took me in 
his arms, kissed me again and again, and told 
me to hold fast my love to the blessed Truth 
and not give way to discouragement. It hada 
cheering, animating effect. I remember his love 
to his Saviour, how the tears would flow from 
him, in reading or hearing of his gracious con- 
descension. It was very remarkable how he 
retained, through all his infirmities, his love for 
going to meetings. And, oh, the reverent frame 
he appeared to feel whilst assembled with his 
friends. No appearance of drowsiness or fatigue, 
He maintained a watchful, praying spirit, which 
precludes sleeping. What a privilege it is to 
have health sufficient to be able to assemble 
with our friends in a meeting capacity, to show 
forth our love and our allegiance and firm de- 
pendence upon our holy Head, from whom all 
our blessings flow, and unto whom we are bound 
to return praises and feelings of gratitude for 
his preserving care over us. And how can we 
better do this than by presenting ourselves, in 
quiet reverence, before Him, lying as with our 
mouths in the dust, waiting to be fed and nour- 
ished by his bountiful hand, having our own 
supplies cut off, and no dependence felt but in 
his all-creative word. In this state of mind, 
though the enemy may be permitted to sorely 
try us with wandering, unsettled thoughts (or, 
as dear Mildred Ratcliff remarked in our meet- 
ing, give, or offer us opium-pills, nicely pre- 
pared, to lull us to sleep). Yet, if we nobly 
resist, with “Get thee behind me, satan,” we 
shall undoubtedly be more than conquerors 
through Him that has loved us and is ever 
present to help his dependent children, whose 
ery is unto Him in every strait and difficulty. 

Wishing my dear nephew health of body and 
mind, I conclude, with much love to thyself and 
dear Samuel and Aunts Lydia Sharpless, Mar 
tha Jefferies, Anne Jefferies, and Yardley War 
ner, I remain thy aunt, Mary Kite. 


[The following letter refers to her dear friend. 
Edith Jefferies, who shortly before the time of 
holding Quarterly Meeting in the Second Month 
of 1843, went to Concord to assist her aunt, 
Phebe Middleton, in caring for the numerous 
company which she usually entertained at that 


time. Here she was seized with bleeding from 
the lungs, from which she never recovered, 
but, after lingering a few weeks, died at the 
house of her aunt. She was a minister of the 
Gospel, and much beloved by her friends :] 
PHILADELPHIA, Second Month 20th, 1843. 
My Dear Nephew :—We received thy cousit 
Rebecca’s letter, on Seventh-day evening, by 
William Scattergood, and were made sad by 18 
contents. We had been looking and expecting 
information from Westtown to-day, which thou 


| wert kind enough to convey to us. 
dear Joseph, even among thy own kindred, of | 


The report thou gives of cousin Edith’s sit 
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ation is truly afflicting. It will be a heavy 
siroke if she is now to be removed from the 
Church militant, where she has been laboring, 
faithfully laboring I trust, for some years, and 
was early in life schooled in affliction, and bid 
fair to be a useful soldier in the Lamb’s war- 
fare. 

But it is not for us to say, “* What dost thou ?” 
but patiently and resignedly to bow to what- 
ever He may appoint, believing it will work for 
her, and for our good, however it may termi- 
nate. 

Few of cousin Edith’s friends have more 
cause to love her than I, or will more regret 
the loss of her society, if she is now to be re- 
moved from us. It may be that this sickness 
js to purify her yet more and more, and to pre- 
pare her for greater dedication of heart and a 
more thorough weaning from all earthly de- 

ndence, and a deepening in the root of life. 

Ihave often had thee in remembrance, my 
dear Joseph, and if the qualification had been 

ranted, would many times convey to thee the 
Ltings of my heart, but am often so utterly 
empty that it is in vain to take my pen, as the 
source seems dried up. I trust I feel a little 
revival of that solicitude that I have many years 
felt on thy account, with a breathing desire that 
my Joseph may faithfully follow that Divine 
monitor that so remarkably visited him in early 
life, and enabled him to overcome some of the 
evil propensities of fallen nature. Yes, my dear, 
if thou attentively eyes this heavenly guide, He 
will enable thee still to persevere in the Chris- 


tian path, and thou wilt become a conqueror of 


one evil thing after another, until thou canst 
say, in the language of the psalmist, “ By thee 
[have run through a troop, and by my God I 
have leaped over a wall.” 

How much encouragement, and how many 
racious promises are conveyed in the Holy 
Scriptures, to the dedicated mind, still to press 
on, though encompassed by a body of infirmi- 
ties and surrounded by numerous temptations. 
“Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end ; 
my grace is sufficient for thee; my strength is 
made perfect in thy weakness; I am riches in 
thy poverty, a present helper in the needful 
time.” Ah, when such precious promises are 
opened in a living view to our minds, how we 
are enabled still to press forward, believing we 
are the objects of redeeming love and mercy, 
and are, at times, made to rejoice and sing for 
joy. But when the fountain is sealed, and the 
stone rolled on the well’s mouth, and darkness 
covers our horizon, no glimmering of light to 
steer by—then, our safety consists in being still, 
not moving forward till the cloud is lifted up. 
Where would be the trial of our faith, if those 
proving seasons were not permitted. The apostle 
declares “ Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” Ah, in 
those dark and cloudy days which are the por- 
tion of all the true-born children of the family, 
what need for a steadfast and firm standing on 
the rock Christ Jesus, against which the storms 
and tempests beat in vain, and from which noth- 
ing can draw the watchful, attentive mind whose 
entire dependence is fixed on the great I Am. 

May thy feet be established on this Rock! 
Then thou wilt be prepared for usefulness in 
thy Master’s hands, who will mould thee ac- 
cording to his own will, and make thee a vessel 
fitted for his own purpose. How many vessels 
have been marred for want of a patient endur- 
ance of the necessary operations of the Potter’s 
hands, and have become wholly useless for the 
Service of the great Master’s house. We have 
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many sorrowful examples in our day of the truth 
of this assertion, and feel the necessity of con- 
stant watchfulness, lest we should become broken 
vessels, 

I often feel, more keenly than I have language 
to express, an ardent desire that our members 
might all become the followers of a meek and 
lowly Saviour, evincing by their whole demeanor 
that they are really what they profess to be. 
But more especially are my feeble petitions 
raised, at times, on behalf of the children, that 
they may indeed come up in the footsteps of 
the flock of Christ’s companions. Oh, if that 
were the case, we might yet hope to see a change 
in our poor Society, and our dear young Friends 
prepared to fill the many vacant places in the 
Church. Then, instead of the fathers, would be 
the sons, and, instead of the mothers, the daugh- 
ters, who would become as judges and council- 
lors amongst us,and our Zion might again arise 
as in her ancient beauty. But this can only be 
effected by individual faithfulness. 

Since the receipt of Rebecca’s letter, I have 
thought much of cousin Edith, and if it should 
be thought hest for me to render any assistance 
in the way of nursing, I feel quite prepared for 
it, and willing at any time to leave home for 
that purpose. Please send us word, as soon as 
thou canst, for we shall feel very anxious till 
we hear again from Concord. And also send 
word how would be the best method for me tu 
reach there, provided it should be thought best 
for me to go. 

If proper, convey my love to dear cousin 
Edith ; also to aunts, Martha, Lydia and Phebe 
and cousin Rebecca. 

Thy mother was here since I commenced writ- 
ing, and sends her love. She had a strong desire 
to have been at Concord Quarter. 

Farewell, my dear nephew. May we be mu- 
tual helpers one to another. 


Thy Aunt, Mary Kire. 





The French Invasion of 1797. 


An esteemed correspondent and member of 
the Peace Society, John 8. Southall, of Newport, 
Mon., sends the following interesting addition 
to the accounts of the above event which appear 
in the popular histories. 

It was obtained from an acquaintance named 
John Griffiths, now living at Pontywain, and 
he had received it from his grandmother, who 
had lived with him during the latter years of 
her life, and died about 1883, aged ninety-nine 
years. 

In her early youth the old lady lived by the 
seaside, near Fishguard, and well remembered 
the landing of the French. They had begun to 
bombard the town, she used to narrate, but not 
a single person was killed. Their shells struck 
the ground or rock, and rebounded in a way 
that excited astonishment. 

The inhabitants were panic-stricken, for they 
were shut off from the rest of the world in their 
little sea-washed corner at the very end of the 
kingdom, and means of communication and in- 
tercourse were very different from what they 
are to-day. The people of Fishguard might 
well be terrified, for the danger was imminent. 
Indeed the writer of this recollects the very vivid 
accounts given by members of his own family 
in his youth of the panic which the landing of 
the French created all through the counties of 
Pembroke, Cardigan, and even Carmarthen, 
and the devices adopted by some to escape the 
compulsory service which the invasion involved 
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on the spot, at the very muzzles of the French 
guns, may be pardoned for being anxious as to 
their safety. 

Only one Welshman lost his life. He in a 
spirit of bravado, as we should be told, like a 
true hero, declared that he would kill at least 
one Frenchman. Accordingly he levelled his 
piece at a French soldier and shot him dead. 
The brother of the slain man saw the action, 
returned the fire, the assailant fell dead, and 
the unprovoked assault was avenged. 

Our correspondent writes, “ There appears 
in the whole incident a very clear indication 
of a protecting Providence influencing the hearts 
of men and honoring confidence in himself, 
although these people had not wholly learned 
to dispense with carnal weapons altogether.” 

This is the Christian view, and unquestionably 
the right one. The easy victory over the French 
is attributed to the Castlemartin Yeomanry 
and the bluster of “brave Earl Cawdor,” and 
the expedient of marching the Welshwomen 
with red cloaks round a hill, so as to give the 
appearance of an approaching army, and to 
strike terror into the “ cowardly” French in- 
vaders, who, as usual in warfare, are represented 
as being a crowd of disreputable characters. 
That is the received account. 

The facts, however, as related by the grand- 
mother of John Griffiths, and, indeed, by the 
accounts generally, remain, and they have to 
be accounted for. For the French had ample 
time to do irreparable mischief before any Eng- 
lish troops appeared. It would have been mili- 
tary policy for them to have done so, and so 
strike terror into the invaded people, and if the 
accepted histories are right as to their character, 
they would have done so. The histories prove 
too much. Why did they not? 

The answer is here supplied, and it is ia full 
accord with the simple, Godfearing character 
of the people of the Principality, especially 
those of the quiet, outlying country districts, 
where the fear of God lay like a shaft of light 
across the land, and the contamination and 
blasphemies of great towns were wholly un- 
known. 

What the people of Wales were in those days, 
thanks to their great preachers, their itinerant 
apostles, is also matter of history. 

The old Fishguard woman who narrated the 
occurrence, was herself a typical instance of 
that native piety. Her grandsun describes her 
as being a woman of singular devotion. Her 
knowledge of Scripture, he says, was very con- 
siderable ; and he believes that there was not a 
prominent passage in the Bible of which she 
did not know every verse. One of her last 
expressions in life, spoken of course in Welsh, 
for her knowledge of English was very limited, 
was “ Jesu anwyl wy’n dod,” “ looking upwards 
as though she saw the beloved of her soul.” 

Among such people, and presumably she 
was neither better nor worse than her neigh- 
bors, in a time of great peril, with an invading 
host thundering at their doors, what more nat- 
ural, not to “keep their powder dry,” for they 
had none, nor to use their trusty swords, for 
these too were absent, but to obey the habit of 
their lives and “ trust in the name of the living 
God,” and, trusting in Him, they were protected, 
as even popular history admits.— The Herald of 
Peace. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unirep Srates.—President McKinley has signed 
the bill prohibiting pelagic sealing by American citi- 


; ee - »| zens in Behring Sea, and also the importation of seal- 
even to the extent of personal maiming. Those | skins into the United States. 
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The Government receipts for Twelfth Month amount- 
ed to $59,646,698, and the expenditures $27,095,000, 
which leaves a surplus for the month of $32,551,698. 
These figures, however, include the receipts and pay- 
ments on account of the Union Pacific transfer. In- 
dependent of the Union Pacific account, the surplus is 
$1,736,494. At the close of business Twelfth Month 
3lst the public debt, less cash in the Treasury, amount- 
ed to $999,111,567, a decrease for the month of $10,- 
114,899. 

A bill is pending in Congress which provides for 
the opening of Annette Island, off the coast of Alaska, 
to settlement. Rich mineral deposits are found on 
the island. 

Secretary Gage, speaking of the report of the Mone- 
tary Commission, says, “Avoiding abstract terms, it 
proceeds in plain, comprehensible language, to point 
out the sources of our present financial weakness, and 
the remedies proposed are so clearly set forth that all 
may understand. The reform measures recommended 
I regard as well adapted to cure the ills from which 
we suffer and which threaten our future. I sincerely 
hope it will bear fruit in legislative action.” 

The Director of the Mint estimates that the world’s 
product of gold for the calendar year 1897 will ap- 
proximate, if not exceed, $240,000,000, an increase of 
nearly 20 per cent. over 1896. The gold product of 
the United States for 1896 was $53,100,000; for 1897 
it will approximate $61,500,000, an increase of $8,4100,- 
000. 

The books of the United States Branch Mint at 
Denver for the year 1897 are now closed. ‘he deposits 
of gold are the largest ever received. The total will 
likely exceed $12,200,000, and a conservative esti- 
mate made by the mint officials places the entire out 
put of Colorado at $22,000,000 in round figures. 

The arrangement with Canada in regard to the 
Klondike relief expedition contemplates that it shall 
be executed jointly by the United States Army and a 
force of mounted police of Canada. The forces will 
meet at Skaguay. 

A. B. Hammond, of the Astoria Railroad, has pre- 
sented the Portland Oregonian with a photograph of a 
band of buffalo, which are the property of a couple of 
half-breed Indians on the Fiathead Reservation, near 
Missoula, Montana. The original herd, eleven years 
ag», consisted of a couple of buffalo calves. It now 
consists of 125 head, and is about all that are left of 
the vast numbers which a few years ago swarmed over 
the Western plains. These men have gone into the 
buffalo-raising business as a source of profit, and are 
making money. 

Not less than 1,000 ships have cleared from Balti- 
more during the year 1897, carrying more than 61,- 
500,000 bushels of grain and a great volume of food 
supplies, coal and merchandise. 

An order for 4,000,000 tons of Mesaba ore has been 
received in Pittsburg from a firm in Cardiff, Wales. 

The spindles at work in the cotton mills of the 
United States have increased from 10,690,000 in 1883 
to 17,300,000 at present. 

The conference committee of the Fall River opera- 
tives have decided to accept the wage reduction. They 
say that it would not be good business policy on their 
part to enter into a strike at the present ‘ime, but they 
inform the employers that, as soon as they (the ope- 
ratives) think there is a margin of profit sufficient for 
the restoration of the present wage schedule they will 
demand it, even if they have to go to the extremity of 
striking. The owners of the cotton, cloth and weaving 
mills in New Bedford have voted to post notices of a 
10 per cent. reduction in wages, to take effect First 
Month 17th. It is understood the reduction will ap- 
ply to all salaries. The cut-down will affect nearly 
10,000 operatives. Notice has been given of a reduc- 
tion in wages in thecotton mills in Biddeford, Anburn 
and Lewiston, Maine. The movement for reduced 
wages is now general throughout New England. 

By investigations made by The Voice correspondent 
two years ago, Chicago was shown to be the greatest 
drinking city in America, according to the testimony 
of leading liquor men, revenue officials and other re- 
liable sources of authority. Among the large sources 
of revenue coming to the 6,000 saloons of the city are 
the proceeds of illegal sales to minors, and on First- 
days and after hours to all classes. The young people 
of the city church societies are quietly arranging fora 
law enforcement campaign at the instigation of the 
Chicago Young People’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and the preliminary work has been placed in the 
hands of acommittee. The amount of child drunken- 
ness is largely «n the increase, and is not contined by 
any means to the poorer classes. An effort will be 
made to turn the attention of the church people espec- 


ially to the true condition of affairs in Chicago, which 
in many ways is truly appalling. 

The terrific competition of modern life in the great 
cities is, after all, not the only cause of insanity. There 
is something worse than rush and worry and struggle. 
Solitude and inaction produce even worse effects. In 
Switzerland, where the people are forced to live alone 
a great deal, Dr. Talcott says, there are more insane in 
proportion to the population than here. There are two 
more insane to the 100 of population in Switzerland 
than in the United States. Evidently a golden mean 
between the two extremes produces the ideal life. 

The number of school children in this city between 
the ages of six and sixteen years, as reported by the 
real estate assessors, is 196,375. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 461, which 
is 65 more than the previous week, and 41 less than 
the corresponding week of 1896. Of the whole num- 
ber, 241 were males and 220 females: 58 died of pneu- 
monia; 46 of heart disease ; 39 of consumption; 31 of 
diphtheria; 27 of old age; 22 of apoplexy; 18 of in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels; 13 of bron- 
chitis ; 13 of cancer; 11 of paralysis; 10 of nephritis; 
9 of Bright’s disease : 9 of inflammation of the brain; 
9 of marasmus, and 9 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 99 a 101; 4’s, reg., 112} a 
1123 ; coupon, 1145 a 115; new 4’s, 1273 a 128}; 5’s, 
114} a 1143; currency 6's, 100 a 103. 

Corron.—Middling uplands, 6 3-16c. per pound. 

Freep.—Spot bran, $13.50 a $14.50 per ton for win- 
ter in bulk and $13.00 a $13.50 per ton for spring in 
sacks, 

FLour.— Winter super, $3.00 a $3.25; do extras, 
$3.25 a $3.75 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.10 a $4.30; 
do., do., straight, $4.35 a $4.50; Western winter, clear, 
$4.10 a $4.30; do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.65; do.; 
do., patent, $4.75 a $4.90 ; spring, clear, $4.25 a $4.50 , 
do., straight, $4.75 a $5.00; do., patent, $5.10 a $5.25 ; 
do., favorite brands, $5.30 a $5.50. City mills, extra, 
$3.30 a $3.50; do., clear, $4.20 a $4.45; do., straight, 
$4.45 a $4.60 ; do., patent, $5.25 a $5.50. Rye FLour.— 
Choice Penna., $2.60 a $2.90 per bbl. BucKWHEAT 
FLour.—$1.30 a $1.50 per 100 pounds, as to quality, 
for new. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 97 a 974c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 33} a 33 $c. 
No. 2 white oats, 30c. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5 a 5}c.; good, 43 a 4{c.; 
medium, 43 a 4c.; com., 4} a 4gc. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.— Extra, 5 a 5}c.; good, 43 a 43c.; 
medium, 4 a 4}c.; common, 3} a 3$c.; lambs, 5} a 64e. 

Hoas.— 5} a 5c. for best Western ; others, 5 a S}c. 

ForreiGn.— England has a total foreign trade of 
over $4,000,000,000 a year. 

According to the Star the Rothschilds of Paris and 
Vienna, in conjunction with the Russian petroleum 
refiners of Baku, are financing a company which pro- 
poses to supply Great Britain with high flash Russian 
oil of 103 degrees, to compete with the Standard Oil 
Company. 

The British columns have returned to Peshawur 
from Khyber Pass. Military operations on the frontier 
are now concluded. The complete submission of the 
Orakzais is now accomplished. It is also believed that 
the Afridis will now submit. 

The British Government declares that any Chinese 
port opened to one Power must be opened to all. If 
Russia has been granted the right to winter ships at 
Port Arthur Great Britain will enforce her rights to 
the same privileges, and her ships will winter there 
whether China concedes or does not concede the right. 
If Germany obtains a naval station at Kiao Chou, 
Great Britain insists upon having a naval station at 
the same port. A similar declaration is said to have 
been made by Japan. A Russo-Japanese alliance is 
said to be favored in Russian circles as the best means 
of guaranteeing their mutual interests and the main- 
tenance of the political equilibrium. 

It is said that Japan will certainly oppose a per- 
manent Russian occupation of Port Arthur. The sud- 
den dissolution of the Japanese Diet was owing to the 
war spirit. 

Marquis Ito is forming a Cabinet in Japan. It is 
said he will aim to maintain a peaceful attitude, but 
it is also reported that Japan is working night and 
day preparing for war 

China is reported to have given consent to Russian 
surveys for a railway to Port Arthur as a branch of 
the Russian Trans-Manchuria Railway. 

The Corean Government has opened the ports of 
Mokpo and Chenampo to foreign trade. A compro- 
mise has been effected whereby J. McLeavy Brown, 
the British Customs agent, and the Russian agent, will 
work the Corean customs together. 


Heroic efforts are being made on the Turkish island 
of Samos to keep the phylloxera out of the vineyards 
Special nurseries have been established, on the Ameri. 
can system, and 200,000 healthy plants are annualy 
distributed. 

There has been a fresh outbreak of the plague in 
India, especially in the Mandvie district, where the 
inhabitants are seeking safety in flight. There were 
54 new cases of plague and 37. deaths from disease, 
The total plague returns from Bombay up to date are 
14,257 cases and 11,882 deaths. 

General Weyler has defied the Government to take 
proceedings against him. As he is a Senator a special 
vote is necessary to deprive him of immunity from 
persecution, and the Cabinet is embarrassed. It is 
said that only three of the Spanish generals are in 
sympathy with General Weyler. 

General Pando is said to be disheartened on account 
of the obstacles which prevented a successful campaign 
against the insurgents in the province of Santiago de 
Cuba. He declares that the insurgents’ control is gy 
complete that it is impossible to convey supplies to 
Spanish columns operating in the interior of the proy- 
ince. Ex-Minister Canalejas, the Madrid editor, who 
has been investigating the situation in Cuba, is said 
to be thoroughly discouraged with the outlook. 

The report of several weeks ago that Col. Nestor 
Aranguren, of the insurgents, was killed at the same 
time with Col. Joaquin Ruiz, the Spanish envoy 
whose errand was to propose that the insurgents 
should accept autonomy, is now fully disproved. 

Pedro Escuero, who was Minister of Justice during 
the empire of Maximilian, and who was the author 
of the civil code, one of the most eminent of Mexico's 
jurists, died Twelfth Month 31st, in the City of Mexico, 
at the age of 80. 

During a meeting in the City Hall, in London, Ont, 
on the night of the 3d instant, a section of the floor 
gave way. At midnight thirty bodies had been taken 
from the ruins. Many persons were injured. 

Returns of the Canadian commerce the past year 
show that trade with the United States and Great 
Britain has increased, both in exports and imports. 
Trade with this country is much heavier than with 
Great Britain, while the duties assessed were 26 per 
cent. upon American goods and 30 per cent. upon 
British goods. 

The British Columbia lumbermen have petitioned 
the Canadian Government to place a duty on shingles 
and lumber unless the United States places them on 
the free list, as Canada has done. 


NOTICES. 


CHESTER MONTHLY MEETING, Pa., has authorized 
the holding of two public meetings in the meeting- 
house at Lansdowne. The first of these is to be held 
next Fifth-day evening, the 13th inst., at 8 o'clock, 
and the other two weeks later, on the 27th instant. 


WeEstrown BoarpinG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M, 


and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 8. 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 
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Diep, at her home in Barnesville, Ohio, on the 
twenty-fourth of Sixth Mo. last, RurH GARRETSOS, 
widow of Asa Garretson, in the eighty-fifth year of her 
age ; a useful member and elder of Stillwater Monthly 
and Barnesville Particular Meeting of Friends. She 
and her beloved partner travelled life’s journey & 
gether for sixty years, lacking fifteen days. Their 
hearts and home were ever open to receive and enter- 
tain their friends, and many a weary one found & 
quiet resting place under their hospitable roof. She 
was an invalid for nearly seven years, but during the 
decline of the mental and physical powers her mi 
was clear on eternal and heavenly things, and we feel 
the assurance that she is safely gathered home with 
the loved ones gone before in that land of rest and 
peace, prepared for all whose robes have been washed 
and made white in the blood of the Lamb. 

, at her residence in Frankford, Phila., on the 
eighteenth of Eleventh Month, 1897, Mary THORP, 
in the seventy-first year of her age; a member of 
Frankford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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